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LATE  NEWS 


The  British  Government's  decision  to  continue  centralized  -purchases 
of  cotton  has  met  with  varied  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  trade  .     It  was 
officially  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  21  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  allow  time  on  March  28  for  debate  on  an  opposition  motion  oppos- 
ing  the  Government's  decision  to  continue  centralized  purchases.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Cotton  Associations  together  with  the  Federation 
of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  Associations  have  requested  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  conference  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clarification  of  the  Government's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent cotton  purchasing  commission  working  in  close  contact  with  the 
spinning  industry. 

Argentine  exports  of  virtually  all  foodstuffs  were  made  subject  to 
export  -permits  in  a  resolution  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  on  March  11.    The  resolution  includes  a  long  list  of  food- 
stuffs in  addition  to  those  -previously  subject  to  export  control.  The 
objective  was  said  to  be  the  necessity  of  accumulating  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  foodstuffs  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
alleviation  of  food  shortages  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Cancellation  of  Argentina's  agreement  with  Spain  providing  for  an 
exchange  of  Argentine  wheat  for  Spanish  iron  and  steel  was  announced  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  March  22.    The  Argentine  Government's  announcement 
stated  that  S-pain  had  been  notified  that  Argentina  was  no  longer  in- 
terested in  acquiring  iron  and  steel  from  Spain  and  that  no  more  wheat 
shipments  would  be  made  to  Spain  this  year. 

Exchange  of  22.000  short  tons  of  Danish  wheat  for  22.000  short  tons 
of  French  corn  was  provided  for  in  an  agreement  recently  concluded  between 
the  Danish  and  the  French  Governments.     The  corn  from  France  will  be  used 
in  Denmark  for  livestock'  feeding  purposes.    Denmark  desired  to  receive  a 
larger  quantity  of  French  corn  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn,  but  France  was  unable  to  supply  more 
than  22,000  tons.    As  a  compensation  for  the  price  difference,  it  was 
agreed  that  France  will  place  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  value  of  that 
difference  at  the  disposal  of  Denmark  in  United  States  dollars.     This  sum 
is  estimated  at  between  $J4O0,000  and  $500,000.     (Note:    Denmark  long  has 
been  one  of  the  world' s  most  important  importers  of  feedstuff s  which 
enables  that  country  to  maintain  its  livestock  industry  and  thus  supply 
European  markets  with  meat  and  dairy  products.) 

Note:     In  the  grain  table  appearing  in  Volume  52,  No.  S,  page  10U 
(February  25),  the  unit  in  the  total  column  should  be  1,000  short  tons, 
instead  of  million  bushels. 
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EGG  PRODUCTION  DROPS  IN  GRAIN  DEFICIT  COUNTRIES 

Egg.  production  in  the  principal  grain  exporting  countries  of  the  world 
continued  at  high  levels  in  19^+5;  whereas  that  in  the  grain  deficit  coun- 
tries of  Europe  remained  well  below  prewar  levels.    Although  the  war  was 
primarily  responsible  for  this  shift  in  production,  the  same  pattern  is 
expected  to  prevail  at  least  until  adequate  world  supplies  of  grains  are 
again  available  to  importing  countries.    Because  of  the  present  heavy 
export  requirements  for  grains  from  producing  countries,  egg  production 
in  those  countries,  especially  the  United  States,  may  also  decline. 

In  the  United  States,  which  is  by  far  the  leading  egg  producing  country, 
19^5  egg  production  amounted  to  55  billion  eggs,  about  20  billion  more  than 
the  prewar  (193^-1938)  average.    This  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  estimated 
prewar  world  total,  but  probably  about  one-half  of  the  19^5  world  egg  output. 
Canada's  production  in  19^-5  totaled  k.k  billion  eggs,  an  increase  of  69  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    That  country  moved  from  seventh  to  second 
place  among  egg  producing  countries,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
for  which  reliable  estimates  are  not  available. 

In  Australia,  and  Argentina,  the  other  important  grain  exporting 
countries, _ egg  production  expanded  considerably  since  the  start  of  the 
war.    Commercial  production  in  Australia  for  the  l^h^-k-G  season  is  nearly 
double  the  prewar. estimates .     In  Argentina,  the  exportable  surplus  from 
19^5-^6  production  may  total  5^0  million  eggs,  compared  with  prewar  (193^- 
1938)  average  of  67  million,  indicating  a  considerable  expansion. 

Out  of  an  estimated  output  of  3-3  billion  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year,  slightly  over  2.0  billion  were  produced  on  farms  and  the  balance 
by  self -suppliers .    Prewar  (193.^-1938)  average  production  was  about  3.9 
billion  and  1.2  billion  eggs,  respectively ,  ' for  farm  producers  and  self- 
suppliers.    Because  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  fresh  eggs  during  the 
war  and  the  pressure  to  utilize  all  waste  foods,  production  by  self-suppliers 
or  householders  has  been  maintained.    Difficulties ' of  obtaining' imports 
of  grains  necessitated  rationing  of  feeds,  and- farm- poultry  and  egg  produc- 
tion along  with  that  of  pork  was  reduced  materially.     In  anticipation  of 
better  supplies  of  feed,  rations  were  increased  in  the  spring  of  19^5> 
resulting  in  some  increase  in  poultry  raising  and'  egg  production.  In 
February  19^6,  however,  feed  rations  were  again  cut  back  to  about  the  wartime 
level  prevailing  from  191*2'  to  early  19^-5,  and  no  further  expansion  in  egg 
production  is  expected  in  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Egg  production  in  grain  importing  countries  of  western  Europe  dropped 
to  low  levels  during  the  war.    Production  in  19^5  averaged  only  about  50 
percent  of  prewar,  with  that  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Norway  c:n- 
siderably  below  this  level.     Full  restoration  of  egg  production  in  western 
Europe  is  dependent  upon  the  return  of  unrestricted  supplies  of  grain  im- 
ports   and  price  relationships  favorable  to  the  production  of  eggs  for  ex- 
port from  imported  feeds.     These  conditions  are  not  expected  to  be  met  until 
some  time  after  I9V7. 
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In  central  Europe,  egg  production  continued  to  decline,  and  m  19^5 
was  50  percent  below  prewar  levels  for  this  area  as  a  whole.  Official 
German  estimates  placed  the  19W  production  within  prewar  boundaries  at 
68  percent  of  193^-1938  levels,  with  a  further  decline  in  19^5.  Output 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  prewar,  while  that  m 
Switzerland  was  about  one-half  of  prewar.    As  a  result  of  heavy^losses  in 
poultry  which  have  occurred  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  19^5  egg  production  m 
those  countries  is  believed  to  be  about  one-third  of  prewar. 

Considerable  loss  of  chickens  from  disease  in  19^  and  19^5  was  _ 
reported  in  countries  of  central  and  southern  Europe.    Losses  were  especially 
severe  in  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy. 

The  19U5  production  of  eggs  is  given  below  with  comparisons  for  those 
countries  for  which  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  production  for  last 
year  have  been  reported. 

EGGS:    Production  in  specified  countries, 

19 '4 5  with  comparisons  _  ,  


C  ountry 


Average 
193^-1938 


Million 
eggs 


United  States  . . 

Germany   

United- Kingdom  . 

Canada  

Denmark   

Czechoslovakia  . 

Belgium   

Sweden  f /   

Australia  g/  h/ 

Bulgaria  

Switzerland 

Cuba   • 

Finland  , 


35 

J,  6 
/  3 

2 
1 

7  1 


,585 
,882 
,630 
,979 
,958 

,702 
900 
708 
682 
423 
320 
317 


Total  19M+ 


Million 
eggs 

57  ,  930 
4,500 
/  1,950 
4,331 

kko 


3bk 

250 
320 
53 


Total  19^5 


Million 
eggs 

55A97 

d/  2,050 

751 

400 
1,135 

8^9 
1,380 

335 

32^ 

..  53 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  m 
a/  Average  for  three  years  only,    b/  Total  egg  production,  including 
non-farm.5,098,000,000  eggs,    c/  Total  egg  production  including  non- 
farm-  3,  090,000,  000  eggs,    d/  Total  egg  production  including  non-iarm* 
3  300,000,000  eggs,     e/  Average  for  two  years  only.      c/  Production 
year  beginning  September,    g/  Production  year  beginning  July, 
h/  Commercial  eggs. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  ^cultural  K^tiona 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    The  above  statistics 
of  egg  production  were  reviewed  by  C.  M.  Purree,  Floyd  E.  Davis,,  and 
Regina  Murray. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

ASIA'S  RICE  SUPPLIES 
ARE  CRITICALLY  SHORT 

Countries  of  Asia  are  threatened  with  a  serious  rice  shortage, 
practicularly  in  large  areas  where  this  cereal  is  the  staple  in  the  diet 
of  the  people.    This  scarcity  is  caused  by  the  small  19^5-^6  rice  crop, 
which  was  reduced  by  the  war  and  by  the  inability  to  transport  small 
surpluses  to  shortage  areas.     The  lack  of  supplies  will  be  greatest  in 
the  next  few  months  as  stocks  from  the  19^5-46  crop  are  depleted. 

Milled-rice  production  in  Asia  this  year  shows  a  sharp  drop  of  30 
to  'ltf)  billion  pounds,  from  the  prewar  (1935-36  to  1939-^0)  average  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  11,  page  69).    Therefore,  some  millions 
will  be  affected  by  the  rice  shortage,  with  famine  conditions  located 
principally  in  invaded  areas.    In  regions  where  rice  is  the  principal 
item  in  the 'diet,  normal  per  capita  consumption  is  from  300  to  ^00  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  aggression,  rice  output  in  Asia's 
surplus  countries  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  the  current  harvest 
not  only  is  insufficient  to  supply  exports  to  deficit  countries  but  aiso 
is  reported  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  normal  domestic  needs. 
Although  prewar  exports  from  Asia's  surplus  countries  averaged  16  billion 
pounds  annually,  the  19^6  surplus  is  estimated  at  1  to  2  billion 
pounds.    This  small  surplus,  from  the  former  surplus  region  of  Burma, 
Siam,  and  French  Indochina,  is  virtually  all  from  stocks  carried  over 
from  previous  crops.    In  the  former  Japanese  colonies,  Korea  and  Formosa, 
the  other  surplus  countries,  production  is  reported  insufficient  for 
consumption  requirements. 

Not  only  has  the  output  decreased  in  areas  formerly  supplying  other 
Asiatic  countries  with  rice,  but  production  in  most  countries  which  harvested 
the  major  part  of  their  requirements  deteriorated  immeasurably  as    a  result 
of  the  war.    In  China,  where  35  percent  of  the  world's  rice  was  grown  before 
this  country  was  invaded,  19^+5  production  is  estimated  at  about  15  billion 
pounds  less  than  during  the  5  years  ended  with  1939.    China's  deficit  in 
comparison  with  prewar  consumption  is  the  largest  in  Asia.  Transportation 
difficulties  are  prohibiting  movement  into  urban  areas,  and  meager  imports 
are  obtained  from  the  countri&e  which  before  the  war  supplied  coastal  cities 
with  rice.    Famine  conditions  now  exist  in  areas  of  a  few  provinces  which 
were  invaded. 

In  view  of  the  small  19^5  crop  and  lack  of  imports  from  its  former 
colonies,  Japan  also  has  a  critical  rice  shortage.    The  19^5  crop,  harvest- 
ed last  November,  was  6  billion  pounds  less  than  prewar.     Japan,  the  third 
largest  rice  producer  in  the  world,  imported  k  billion  pounds 
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annually  from  its  colonies.    Farmers'  supplies  have  not  "been  collected  in  as 
large  quantities  as  hoped  for,  and  people  in  some  areas  are  said  to  be  facing 
starvation  "before  food  can  be  produced  in  19^6. 

Making  more  severe  the  world  scarcity  of  rice,  droughts'  in  India 
and  Ceylon  this  year  reduced  harvests  in  that  region.  .  Before,  the  war, 
net  imports  into  these  two  countries  averaged  almost  k  billion  pounds 
annually.    Increased  acreage  and  favorable  climatic -conditions  raised 
India's  total  production  to  equal  requirements  during  the  last  2  years, 
but  droughts  this  year  resulted  in  deficits  in  some  areas  where  rice  is 
needed.    Despite  a  larger  acreage  in  Ceylon,  production  has  not  increased 
because  of  dry  weather,  and  supplies  are  extremely  short. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  British  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  considerable  rice  imports  are  also  needed.    These  countries  for- 
merly imported  substantial  amounts  of  rice,  and  the  war  caused  losses  of 
equipment ,  labor,  and  fertilizers,  so  that  farmers  are  "unable  to  produce 
the  amount  of  rice  which  they  formerly  raised. 

Not  having  sufficient  rice  to  provide  their  people  with  food,  the 
countries  of  Asia  are  endeavoring  to  import  this  cereal  from  whatever 
source  it  can  be  obtained.    Some  rice  formerly  was  available  in  surplus 
European  countries,  but  wartime  conditions  likewise  curtailed  production 
on  that  continent.    In  Africa,  Egypt  is  supplying  a  comparatively  small 
amount  for  the  Far  East.    The  production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  suf- 
ficient for  domestic  consumption  for  the  first  time  in  19^2,  may  furnish 
a  surplus  in  191+6  equal  to  about  10  percent  of  Asia's  prewar  average 
(1936 -19^0)  imports  of  12  billion  pounds  annually. 

L.  Thelma  Willahan 

BUMPER  RICE  CROP  SEEN 
IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SIZE, 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  bumper  rice  crop  in  Rio  Grande  so  Sul, 
Brazil,  as  a  result  of  plentiful  rains  during  the  growing  season.  Esti- 
mates of  the  April-May  harvest  are  from  26.9  to  29.4  million  bushels 
(790  to  860  million  pounds  milled) ,  compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
2*1.1  million  bushels  (700  million  pounds)  in  19^. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

WORLD  SESAME  OUTPUT 
UNCHANGED  IN  I9U5 

World  sesame-seed  production  in  19^-5  was  estimated  at  1.5  million 
short  tons,  about  the  same  as  the  Y^W  crop,  but  approximately  15  percent 
less  than  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average  of  about  1*7  million  tons.  Be- 
fore the  war  Asia  produced  approximately  95  percent  of  the  world  sesame 
supply,  but  with  commercial  cultivation  of  this  oleagenous  crop  in  Latin 
America  during  the  last  decade,  the  proportion  has  now  declined  to  about 
85  percent. 

China  is  still  the  foremost  grower  of  sesame  seed,  producing  around 
50  percent  of  the  world  total.    Output  during  the  past  decade  averaged 
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"between  ¥+3,000  to  895,000  short  tons.    The  war  and  Japanese  occupation 
have  not  greatly  reduced  the  acreage  planted,  reports  disclose.    The  "bulk 
of  the  crop  is  consumed  as  an  edible  oil  domestically.    Exports  prior  to 
the  war  varied  from  3  to  18  percent  of  the  total  production. 

India  normally  produces  around  30  percent  of  the  world  sesame -seed 
output.    The  1945  crop  was  estimated  at  430,000  short  tons.  Exports 
usually  range  from  less  than  1  to  5  percent  of  the  total  production. 
Burma,  Turkey,  Manchuria,  and  Iraq  are  the  next  ranking  Asiatic  producers. 
Their  combined  production,  however,  in  1945  "was  probably  only  20  percent 
of  that  of  China. 

The  war  stimulated  heavy  increased  production  of  sesame  seed  in  most 
producing  countries.    Total  1945  production  was  estimated  at  106,400  short 
tons,  compared  with  the  5-year  (1935-1939)  average  of  only  9,000  tons. 
Mexico  is  by  far  the  largest  producer,  with  a  1945  crop  of  about  88,000 
short  tons.    Production  has  risen  steadily  from  the  1939  level  of  6,600 
short  tons.    In  spite  of  increased  output,  exports  of  sesame  have  been  small, 
ranging  from  2,800  to  4,300  tons  during  1940-1945.    The  wartime  shortage 
of  fats  and  oils  made  necessary  local  use  of  sesame  for  edible  as  well  as 
for  industrial  purposes. 

In  Central  and  South  America  sesame  production  on  commercial  scale 
begdn  in  the  late  1930' s.    Nicaragua  produced  close  to  4,000  short  tons 
in  1945  ?nd  Guatemala  about  3,000  tons.    Smaller  amounts  are  produced  in 
Costa  Rica  and  San  Salvador.    In  South  America,  Colombia  has  made  the 
greatest  stride  in  sesame  production  with  the  1945  crop  amounting  to  about 
4,000  tons.    Venezuela's  sesame  output  has  also  risen. 

Nicaragua  is  the  largest  exporter  of  sesame  seed  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  average  ( 1940-1945)  annual  shipments  of  4,500  tons. 
Only  small  amounts  of  seed  enter  domestic  consumption.    No  sesame  oil  is 
exported  from  Nicaragua,  since  crushing  capacity  is  not  large  enough  to 
handle  production. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

LARGER  PRUNE  OUTPUT 
SEEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  1946  preliminary  forecast  of  dried-prune  production  in  South  Africa 
is  1,500  short  tons,  compared  with  1,300  tons  in  1944  (revised)  and  1,600 
tons  in  1943.    The  forecast  is  67  percent  larger  than  the  5 -year  (1939-1943) 
average  of  900  tons  and  50  percent  more  than  the  10 -year  (1934-1943)  average 
of  1,000  tons  t    Final  checks  on  1945  production  revealed  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  preliminary  figures  due  largely  to  better  growing  conditions 
than  had  been  anticipated  in  some  outlying  areas.    As  a  result,  fresh -prune 
production  was  substantially  larger . 

Although  it  is  somewhat  early  in  the  season  for  a  more  accurate 
forecast,  reports  received  so  far  indicate  that  growing  conditions  to 
date  have  been  satisfactory.    There  has  been  no  significant  change  in 
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the  bearing  surface  from  that  reported  on  December  17,  1945.  Lack  of 
fertilizers  during  the  war  years  continues,  but  it  is  gradually  being 
overcome.  . 

The  1945' prune  production  was  entirely  sold  cut  several  months  ago.  • 
Effective  June  1,  1945,  the  South  African  Government  published  an  order 
providing  that  no  packer  could  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  prunes 
under  his  control  without  a  permit  in  each  cade  from  the  Dried  Fruit  Board. 
The  purpose  of  the  order  was  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
•crop . 

TURKISH  FILBERT 
MIDSEASON  REPORT 

The  estimate  of  filberts  remaining  in  Turkey  from  the  1945  harvest  on 
February  15  was  7/100  short  tons  shelled,  or  about  17,700  tons  unshelled 
basis.    Although  no  accurate  data  are  available  as  to  grades  and  sizes 
of  the  present  stocks,  some  trade  members  indicate  that  about  25  percent 
are  of  extra  large  sizes  and  the  remainder  are  regular. 

Domestic  prices  for  shelled  nuts  in  February  were  about  47  cents 
per  pound,  with  March  and  April  deliveries  being  quoted  at  49  cents  per 
pound.    Export  prices  fixed  by  authorities  f.o.b.  Instanbul  for  regular 
sizes  were  $95  per  220  pounds  and  $115  for  extra  large.    Exports  to  the 
United  States  receive  a  40  percent  export  premium.     The  11  percent  export 
tax  on  "products  of  the  soil"  was  cancelled  as  of  January  23,  1946,  and 
should  result  in  a  lower  price  on  1945  goods  still  to  be  exported  and  for 
future  crops . 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  so  far  this  season  have  gone  to  the  United 
States.    Smaller  quantities  were  exported  to  Switzerland  and  Near  East 
countries.    In  general,  export  dealers  are  satisfied  with  the  season's 
sales,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  crop  will  be  sold  before 
new  crop  goods  come  to  market.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  1946  crop  should 
be  larger  than  that  of  1945,  though  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  a 
quantitative  estimate, 

COTTON  MP  OTHER  FIBERS 

WARTIME  COTTON  OUTPUT 
TRIPLED  IN  MOZAMBIQUE 

Cotton  production  in  Mozambique  rose  from  a  prewar  average  (5  years 
ended  l939-40)  of  31,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  to  108,000  bales  in  1941-42, 
then  declined  slightly  to  92,000  in  the  following  year,  94,000  in  19.43-44, 
and  94,000  in  1944-45.    This  sharp  increase  was  brought  about  through 
government  encouragement. 

The  Portuguese  Government  in  1938  divided  the  colony  into  11  concession 
areas  and  granted  a  monopoly  for  10  years  to  each  of  11  Portuguese  companies 
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to  supply  seed  to  the  natives  and  to  purchase,  gin,  and  export  the  cotton 
in  the  respective  areas.    Standard  samples,  for  classing  were  supplied  by 
the  Government  to  each  company  and  a  schedule  of  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  to  the  natives  was  fixed.    These  prices  averaged    1    escudo  per 
kilogram  (1.8  cents  per  pound)  for  seed  cotton  in  recent  years,  with  a 
top  price  of  1.4  escudos  (2.5  cents)  for  best  quality  cotton.    The  cam- 
paign to  increase  cotton  production  was  successful,  but  it  resulted  in  an 
undesired  reduction  in  food  crop  cultivation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Cotton  Export  Board  all  cotton 
produced  in  Mozambique  in  recent  years  was  exported  to  Portugal,  except 
25  to  30  bales  consumed  annually  by  the  local  mattress  industry.  How- 
ever, early  in  1945  a  Portuguese  company  was  organized  which  plans  to 
erect  and  operate  a  cotton  mill  in  Mozambique  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
about  5>500  bales.    Only  low  grades  of  cotton  were  to  be  used. 

Exports  during  the  war  years  did  not  equal  production  until  1944 
because  of  transportation  difficulties.    Exports  (all  to  Portugal)  totaled 
19,000  bales  in  1940,  27,000  in  1941,  55,000  in  1942,  71,000  in  1943,  and 
110,000  in  1944.    Stocks  rose  to  about  46,000  bales  as  of  July  31,  1944, 
but  were  reduced  during  the  next  12  months  to  about  30,000  bales.    This  is 
not  a  true  carry-over  figure  as  picking  usually  extends  from  June  to  August. 


COTTON:  Prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 and  qualities  in  specified  markets 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

'.Date 
'.19^6 

.    Unit  of 
\  weight 

.Unit  of 
[  currency 

:Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

.Equivalent 
:U.S.  cents 
:per  pound 

Alexandria  (spot) 

Kan tar 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  

.. . :3-21 

99.05  lbs. 

•Tallari 

:  32.00 

:  26.72 

...:3-21 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

:  34.00 

28.39 

99.05  lbs. 

, Tallari 

:  38.00 

:  31.72 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

:  38.75 

32.35 

Bombay  (March  futures) 

Candy 

764  lbs. 

Rupee 

:  462.00 

17.75 

Bombay  (spot) 

Candy 

Kampala,  East  African 

...:3-22 

:   iQk  lbs. 

:  Rupee 

:  850.OO 

:  32.66 

Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

:  Metric  ton 

2204.6  lbs. 

:Peso 

:  1510. 00 

20.39 

Lima  (spot) 

Sp .quintal 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

:  120.00 

:  18.20 

Recife  (spot) 

Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

80.00 

•  13.18 

33.07  lbs.  . 

Cruzeiro , 

82.00  : 

.13.51 

Sao  Paulo  (spot) 

Arroba 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro : 

110.00  : 

18.12 

Torreon  (spot) 

Sp .quintal 

Middling,  15/l6"  

101.4  lbs.  . 

Peso  : 

98.25  : 

19.94 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

U.  S.  EGGS  ARRIVE 
IN  SWITZERLAND 

Considerable  quantities  of  shell  eggs  shipped  from  Mew  York'  in 
February  are  reported  to  have  arrived  in  Switzerland  after  a  journey  of 
16  to  18  days.    The  eggs  were  not  shipped  under  refrigeration,  but  the 
quality  upon  arrival  has  been  reported  as  excellent. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  eggs  have  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Switzerland.    Before  the  war  Switzerland  imported  about  £50  mil- 
lion eggs  annually  from  Denmark,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.    Prewar  imports 
constituted  about  one-third  of  consumption.    With  Swiss  production  only 
about  half  that  of  prewar,  supplies  have  been  extremely  short.     The  importa- 
tion  of  American  eggs,  together  with  the  seasonal  increase  in  Swiss  pro- 
duction, permitted  eggs  to  be  removed  from  rationing  on  March  1. 

Under  conditions  of  low  egg  production  in  Europe,  egg  shipments  such 
as  those  to  Switzerland  are  possible  without  refrigeration  during  the  early 
months  of  production.    Whether  such  markets  can  be  developed  and  retained 
will  depend  upon  American  egg  prices  in  relation  to  prices  in  Europe  and 
also  upon  whether  transport  under  refrigeration  can  be  organized  to  permit 
delivery  of  high  quality  eggs  in  months  when  high  temperatures  prevail. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  SHIPS 
MORE  WOOL  TO  U.  S. 

Declared  exports  of  -wool  to  the  United  States  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  season  (July -February  28) 
reached  8l  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  3&0  percent  above  the  same 
months  of  the  19^-^-5  season.     This  is  larger,  than  the  annual  quantities 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  any  peacetime  season. 

Much  of  the  -wool  exported  to  the  United  States  so  far  this  season 
was  evidently  purchased  last  season,  as  cabled  reports  indicate  that  sales 
to  the  United  States  by  the  British  Wool  Commission,  which  still  handles 
the  clip,  in  the  6  months,  August  1  to  January  31>  totaled  only  3  million 
pounds  out  of  total  sales  of  65 -.million  pounds.    Sales  for  this  period 
to  other  countries  were  as  follows  in  millions  of  pounds :    United  Kingdom, 
38;  Canada,  1;  Palestine,  1;  Portugal,  5j  Spain,  8; and  local  mills,  10. 

Statistics  of  exports  from  South  Africa  by  principal  destinations 
show  that  in  the  five  seasons  preceding  the  war  the  United  States. took  only 
a  very  small  share  of  the  total,  or  2  million  pounds  of  a  total  export  of 
231  million  pounds.     The  bulk  of  the  wool,  or  157  million  pounds,  went 
to  continental  Europe,  principally  to  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.    During  the  war  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  the 
bulk  of  the  clip  with  small  quantities  going  to  Portugal  in  19^1-^2  and 
19^2 -h-3  and  small  quantities  to  non-European  countries.    Exports  to  the 
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United  States  in  1941-42  reached  199  million  pounds,  the  largest  shipments 
to  this  country  on  record,  but  a  large  part  consisted  of  British-owned 
stockpile  wool  maintained  in  this  country  as  a  strategic  reserve. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:    Exports  according  to  principal  destinations,  .. 


average  1934-1938,  annual  1939-40  to  1944-4$ 


Season 
beginning 
July  1 

Uni  ted 

TTn  i  t".0f1 

Con- 
:  tinental 
Europe 

:  Japan 

All 
:  other 
:  countries 

,  Total 

Million 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds  ■ 

.pounds  ': 

rounds 

Average  - 

1934-1938 

:  2 

44 

•  157 

21 

7 

:  231 

1939-40   

37 

:   •  40 

79  ■  ' 

15 

:       10  ■ 

:  181 

1940-41   

29 

:       24...  , 

j 

:   '  4 

:  60 

1941-42   : 

199  ' 

:  82 

a/  "2 

•  5 

•  288 

1942-43   i 

38  • 

:  61 

1 

100 

1943-44   ; 

20 

:  28 

a/  ; 

4 

52 

1944-45   : 

b/    21  : 

0/    66  : 

0 

,      •  87 

Compiled  in  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Cabled  reports  1940- 
4l  to  date. 

a/  To  Portugal  -  1,654,000  pounds  in  1941-42  and  264,000  in  1943-44. 

b/  Declared  exports  to  the  United  States. 

£/  Mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom  -  details  not  available. 


The  wartime  carry-over  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  somewhat 
reduced  at  the  end  of  February  1946,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  because 
production  this  year  has  been  considerably  reduced  and  exports  larger. 
The  reduction  in  stocks  reported  is  about  8  percent,  compared  with  the 
same  date  of  1945.    Approximately  113  million  pounds  out  of  the  488  rail- 
lion  pounds  on  hand  this  year  on  February  28th  was  reported  as  sold  but 
not  yet  exported. 

End-of-season  stocks  last  season  (June  20,  1945)  were  506  million 
pounds,  and  it  seems  probable  that  there  may  be  a  reduction  by  the  end  of 
this  season  (June  30,  1946)  because  of  smaller  production,  improved  shipping 
conditions,  and  increased  demands.    Wool  is  reported  as  moving  rapidly  to 
ports.    Apparently  there  is  a  desire  to  market  as  much  wool  as  possible  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  fixed  prices  which  the  British 
Government  pays  for  South  African  wool. 

Purchases  by  the  British  Wool  Commission,  which  has  handled  the 
clip  during  wartime,  are  expected  to  show  a  reduction  of  7  percent  f  or 
the  season  ending  June  30,  1946.    These  purchases  are  stated  to  approxi- 
mately represent  production.    Purchases  have  decreased  each  season  from 
259  million  pounds  in  1940-41  to  only  218  million  pounds  in  1944-45  when 
production  was  sharply  reduced  by  drought. 
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BKITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  a/:  Purchases  by  the  British  Wool  Commission, 
 1945-46  with  comparisons  


Season 
July-June 

:  Union 

Basuto- 
[  land 

:  South 
:  West 
Africa 

;    Total  purchases 

Average 
weight 
of  bale 

:  1,000 

:  .1,000 

:..  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  Bales 

:  Pounds 

1940-41  

Ly'+L-H-d  .... 

1942-  43   

1943-  44   

1944-  45   

1945-  46   ; 

:  244,290 

.  239,940 
226,550 
•  221,074 

:  201,365 

:  .  '9,068 
:  0,547. 

9,838. 

9,070. 

8,905' 

:  5,91^ 

n  r\oo 

9 , 090 
9,182 
9,556 
•7,387 

i.  259,272 
:  257,577 
245,570 
239,700 
217,657 

805,411 
769,411 

•  755,840 
699,840 

b/650,000- 

1              0  on 

:  320 
:  319 
317 

:  311 

Information  furnished  by  the  American  Legation,  Pretoria,  South  Africa, 

quoting  figures  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  Markets. 

a/  Includes  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  colonies  exporting  through 

Union  Ports .   

b_/  The  British  Wool  Commission  estimate  of  purchase  for  season  ending 
June  30,  1946. 

LATE  NEWS  (con't) 

Argentine  1945-46  rice  acreage  is  placed  at  122,000  acres  in  the 
third  official  estimate,  which  is  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1944-45,  when 
the  final  estimate  was  128,000  acres. 

The  1946  cotton  area  in  the  Mexacali  District  of  Mexico  will  range 
between  70,000  and  80,000  hectares  (1  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  pro- 
vided sufficient  seed  can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States.-  A 
subatantial  part  of  the  acreage  already  has  been  prepared  for  planting. 

Argentina's  third  official  estimate  for  cotton  places  the  area  planted 
for  harvesting  in  1946  at  356,420  hectares  (1  hectare  is  2,4j'l  acres). 
Harvesting  Is  now  underway  on  a  small  scale,  and  total  production  is  now 
expected  to  reach  110,000  short  tons  (bales  o:  478  pounds  each).  Early 
frosts  would  bunch  pickings  in  April  and  May.  •  Otherwise,  picking  will 
run  until  July  or  August. 

Currency  and  import  licenses  for  Icelandic  purchases  in  the  United 
States  and  other  dollar  areas  will  be  limited  to  essential  food  items, 
medicines,  spare  parts  for  machinery,  and  some  proved  vital  necessities, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Iceland  Government  Import  Board. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Iceland's  dollar  balance  is  nearly  exhausted, and 
the  country's  remaining  small  dollar  income  must  be -conserved  for  most 
stringent  requirements  not  obtainable  in  countries  accepting  other  than 
dollar  currency. 


